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ployers. Thus a bill on the construction of railways
by private enterprise was substituted for a bill in
which the Council had proposed that the railways
should be a monopoly of the Confederation, and this
without any change in the Government. Since 1848
there have been only two cases of resignation on
political grounds, and only one of these was caused
by a conflict with the Legislature. When M. Welti
resigned in 1891 because his project for the purchase
of the Central Railway was rejected by a referendum,
his resignation created a great sensation, and was
even said to be <c unconstitutional." To the Swiss
democrat it seems irrational for the State to lose a
valuable administrator on account of a difference of
opinion. No censure is implied by a hostile vote,
the servant has merely misunderstood his master's
views. The relationship between the Federal As-
sembly and the Executive is in fact much like that of
a man with his old and trusted family solicitor. The
solicitor manages his legal business, persuades him
for his own good, and is a factor which cannot
be neglected although nominally subordinate. The
client usually defers to his advice, and takes no im-
portant legal action without consulting his lawyer,
but he retains full freedom to take his own course
without giving offence, and there arises no question
of resignation or dismissal on either side. But this
analogy from common life hardly does justice to the
real power of the Swiss Executive over the Assembly.
For whilst a solicitor advises a client how to act, the
Federal Council not only advises as to policy, but is
itself the only authority charged with carrying out
that policy.